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ATTENDITE OMNES!! NOVAM REM HABEMUS!! 


SENTENTIAE, I, U, 


LATIN SENTENCE GAMES 


By BRITA L. HORNER 


Graduate of Bryn Mawr College and experienced teacher of Latin 


These games are so arranged that they supplement 
the regular grammar work in Latin Composition. 


SENTENTIAE I affords practice in the use of the dative (indirect object) and 
the accusative (direct object). 

SENTENTIAE II affords practice in the use of the ablative of means and the 
ablative of personal agent. 

SENTENTIAE III affords practice in the use of the locative, accusative, and 
ablative cases to express the various ideas of place. 


Each game consists of 58 cards and may be played 
either in the Class-room or at Club Meetings. The 
games are equally interesting to beginners and 
more advanced students. 


Statements from teachers who have used the Games: 


“Sententiae I, Il and III were received by my beginning classes with great enthusiasm. 

Not only do they enliven the work of the class-room and awaken the interest of all, but they 

also demand and tend to increase familiarity with Latin vocabulary and syntax. No one need 

feel that the pupils are wasting time playing at Latin with these games in their hands. 
They are actually learning Latin”’. FLORENCE G. SARGENT, 

The Misses Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


“Some few weeks ago the pupils of my Latin Research Club used the Sententiae games with a 
great deal of enjoyment. I would say that the Games are interesting and educational, and can 


be used to advantage in any Latin class or club as supplementary material”. 
JouHN T. O’Too.ez, 
Principal of High School, Grantwood, N. J. 


Orders for the games should be sent to the author. 
Address: Box 68, Weehawken, N. J. 


Price 40 cents postpaid, 3 sets for $1.00 
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Sight Reading is Not a Bugbear 


PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 


Revised Edition. By Henry C. Pearson, Principal, Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The College Entrance Examination Board says: ‘Exercises in translation should begin 
in School with the first lessons in which Latin sentences of any length occur and should 
continue throughout the course, etc.” 

In Pearson’s Essentials of Latin, sight reading selections are specified for use after 
every third lesson. There are several reasons why girls and boys do not find them a 
bugbear. First, the selections contain no new words or constructions; second, they 
occur so frequently that the pupil comes to regard sight reading as a matter of course; 
third, they are so full of human interest—even humor sometimes— that they are a real 
stimulus to the acquirement of reading power. 


This book gives thorough preparation for Caesar. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Second Year Latin 


has an exceptional opportunity for successful presentation 
through the use of 


Caesar in Gaul 


By Bensamin L. D’Ooce, Michigan State Normal College, and 
Frepertc C. Eastman, State University of Iowa 


Points of Superiority 


1. Ample provision alike for sight reading, composition and grammar. 
2. The review of the first year’s syntax. 


3. The large number of beautiful and unusua! maps, battle plans, and 
illustrations—among them four colored plates. 


4. The full notes and explanatory helps. 


Watch for the publication of this book. Now in Press. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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CLASSIC IDEALS AND AMERICAN LIFE! 


President Butler’s annual report? is in print and is 
released for quotation and comment in the newspapers 
of next Monday, November 13. These yearly surveys 
of the current and prospective work of our great 
metropotitan University are milestones in the progress 
of American educational thought, history, and methods. 
One of the most significant announcements in this 


1In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10.88 the promise was made that 
something would be said later of the address on Classic Ideals and 
American Life, delivered by Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review 
of Reviews, at the meeting of The New York Latin Club, held 
November 11 last. This promise is now kept by the presentation, 
in Dr. Shaw's own words, of parts of the address. All too seldom 
THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY is privileged to print discussions of the 
situation of the Classics by thoughtful writers at once in touch with 
educational problems in general and in hearty sympathy with the 
Classics. 

*It seems worth while here to reprint, in full, the passage from 
President Butler's Report (12-15) which Dr. Shaw had in mind. 


“Hereafter Columbia College will receive candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and for that degree alone. n 
1906, the Degree of B.S. was once more established and ‘has s for ten 
years past been conferred upon those College students who have 
not completed the prescribed requirements in either Greek or Latin. 
The distinction between the two degrees, Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, turned upon whether or not a student had 
studied Greek or Latin for a designated period. In the action now 
taken, it is provided that neither Latin nor Greek shall longer be 
prescribed for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but that that degree 
shall be awarded on the recommendation of the Faculty of the 
College to any student who shall have satisfactorily completed a 
course of liberal study chosen in accordance with the general 
regulations established by the Faculty. 

That the decision is a wise one for Columbia College can hardly 
be doubted, although it would not necessarily be a wise decision for 
a college differently circumstanced. Columbia College is not only 
a college, but it is the collegiate member of a great university 
system. It is the door —or better, the vestibule— through which 
great numbers of students constantly pass on their way to highly 
organized professional study of one sort or another. It is therefore 
imperative that the College program shall be broad enough and 
flexible enough to be readily adjusted to the needs of these various 
and varying types and groups of students. Columbia College is 
not at liberty, therefore, to insist stubbornly upon some preferred 
type of ge neral education, however highly it may value that type. 
It must, in order to serve the University and the public, meet the 
demands which a university puts upon a college which is imbedded 
in its educ ational system. 

The Dean's Report shows that the Columbia College students 
of today, if classified according to the subiects of their major 
intellectual interest, fall into groups which rank numerically in the 
following order: English and modern languages, history, economics 
and politics, laboratory sciences, philosophy and allied subjects, 
mathematics, and classics. Under such circumstances, to insist 
upon a prescription of either Greek or Latin would certainly be 
onerous and, if measured by results, probably without educ ational 
justification in the case of a large majority of the undergraduates. 
On the other hand, to divide the undergraduate students into two 
groups according as they do or do not take a modicum of classical 
study, has proved to be disadvantageous. The action taken by the 
Fac ulty, therefore, appears to be the logical result of the conditions 
with which the Faculty had to deal, and not the whim or partisan 
preference of any group of College teachers. It will remain the duty 
of the Faculty of Columbia College to make certain that no man is 
recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts who has not chosen 
from the program of studies a curriculum so serious, so well organ- 
ized, so coherent, and so catholic as to entitle him fairly to the 
possession of that degree which has historically stood for a liberal 
training. 
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report relates to the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. . . . the single degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is to be granted, neither Latin nor 
Greek being required. 

To the minds of some of our earnest advocates of 
classical study this might seem to be a wound in the 
house of one’s friends. But President Butler and his 
colleagues of the trustees and faculties cannot stem 
certain tides. They must face facts as they find them. 
I think that President Butler has sound and consistent 
views of what is permanent in educational progress, and 
I am inclined to the belief that most of us, after careful 
analysis of all the facts bearing upon this important 
decision of the Columbia authorities, would have been 
impelled to decide as they did. 

I make this allusion to the action that Columbia, 


The decline in the number of those American students who study 
Greek and Latin and who’ have a reasonable familiarity with the 
Ko sad and literature of Greece and Rome is greatly to be deplored. 
No educational substitute for Greek and Latin has ever been found, 
arid none will be found so long as our present civilization endures 
for the simple reason that to study Greek and Latin under wise and 
inspiring guidance is to study the embryology of the civilization 
which we call European and American. In every other field of 
inquiry rsihe ing to do with living things, the study of embryology is 
strongly emphasized and highly esteemed. What is now being 
attempted all over this country is to train youth in a comprehension 
of a civilization which has historic and easily examined roots, with- 
out revealing to them the fact, and often without even understand- 
ing the fact, that modern civilization has roots. Phrase-making and 
vague aspirations for the improvement of other people are, unfort- 
unately, now supposed to be a satisfactory substitute for an under- 
standing of how civilization came to be what it is. It so happens, 
too, that in the embryonic period of our civilization, man’s intellec- 
tual and aesthetic achievements were on a remarkable scale of 
excellence. These achievements rightly became the standard of 
judgment and of taste for those generations and centuries that 
followed. When we turn aside from the study of Greek and Latin, 
therefore, we not only give up the study of the embryology of civili- 
zation but we lose the great advantage which follows from intimate 
association with some of the highest forms of intellectual and 
aesthetic achievement. 

Conditions that now exist lay a heavy burden upon teachers of 
the ancient classics. They have heretofore been all too successful 
in concealing from their pupils the real significance and importance 
of Greek and Latin studies. Unless Greek and Latin are to become 
museum pieces, those who teach them must catch and transmit 
more of the real spirit and meaning of the classics than they have 
been in the habit of doing. Let him who wishes to see classical 
knowledge in action read any one of a hundred passages in Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, or any one of a score of pages in the Life of his 
one-time colleague, Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, or the Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol’. 


This reprint will make it plain, I hope, that the situation at 
Columbia which led to the change in the requirements for the 
degree was, in many respects, unique; as a result, as Dr. Butler 
indicates, Columbia's action has no necessary significance for any 
other American University or College. Certainly, it has none 


-whatever for the small independent College or the embryonic 


University. Secondly, Dr. Butler’s words contain a strong presenta- 


’ tion of the fundamental, eternal values of classical study. Finally, 


they contain a call to teachers of the Classics to remember that the 
cause of the Classics is in their hands: on the way they discharge 
their task and avail themselves of their opportunities as teachers 
of the Classics depends the future of the Classics, at least in the 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


| 
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following various other Universities, has deliberately 
taken, because it happens to have a bearing upon some 
observations that I found myself disposed to make 
when this agreeable opportunity was offered me to 
address your body of accurate scholars and thoughtful 
men and women. Every calling has its inner 
problems always demanding the attention and vigorous 
effort of all its members, and justifying the‘r discussion 
from various angles. On the other hand, every calling 
has also its outer relationships, its points of affiliation 
with other callings, its parts to play in the field of public 
spirit and public service, and its definite relationship to 
national life and progress. ‘é 

I am not with you as having gained any place in the 
ranks of classical scholars. On the other hand, I am 
not with you on the mere basis of our common interest, 
as citizens, in the general welfare. It is the other rela- 
tionship—that of the higher duty you hold as classicists 
towards the general and permanent standards of Ameri- 
can scholarship and culture, in the classical spirit—that 
finds me in accord with you to-day. 

There is something more enduring than methods. 
Education is a greater thing than subjects of instruc- 
tion. The classical spirit is a larger thing than classical 
studies. 

We are told that the High Schools which maintain 
classical studies lose most of their boys long before 
graduation. On the other hand, it is said, High Schools 
like the Technical High School of Chicago, founded 
upon science and the applications of mathematics, 
chemistry, physics to practical engineering and skilled 
crafts, are crowded with boys who gladly remain to the 
end of the period. 

If you have not read Dr. Abraham Flexner’s 
monograph on the Modern School, I beg of you to study 
it without any hostile attitude of mind. Wel- 
come and encourage his experiments—because the thing 
you really believe in is not one special topic or compart- 
ment of study detached from others, but a high intellec- 
tual life that can flourish only in surroundings that 
make for health and growth in mental power. 

We are living in a world of such vast changes that we 
must be willing to subject all of our established institu- 
tions to any reasonable test whatsoever, as to the time- 
liness of their traditional methods. 

The Schools, also, are institutions which cannot be 
exempt from critical test in a period that is proposing to 
try out all established social agencies upon their merits. 
Such criticism is not with a view to destroying those 
institutions, nor with disregard for their larger and 
abiding uses; but rather it is aimed at the improvement 
of their methods, and their betterment as instrumen- 
talities. 

Since Schools have become our most trusted and 
popular agency of civilization and progress, and since 
we have gone so far through the exercise of government 
power by adults as to compel juveniles to attend 
Schools (thereby instituting a well-intended and bene- 
ficent form of universal child-servitude), it becomes 


exceedingly important to know what a School is, what 
its objects are, and how well it is succeeding in the 
accomplishment of its aims. I think you will agree 
that concerning these things there has been too much 
taken for granted. Even though your own subjects of 
teaching might seem to have suffered most at the hands 
of the innovators, I think you will agree with me that 
your best defense is not to lie in the mere appeal to 
conservatism. Your work, like that of other teachers, 
must be justified in what it means and accomplishes 
to-day. 

I am of opinion that your own field has been as badiy 
devastated by shell fire as it is likely to be. You have 
already known and felt the worst. Let us, therefore, 
see if there may not be brought about some educational 
reforms so thorough-going and so profound that with 
the reconstruction there may be a new and. brilliant 
period for all those things that are true and honest, and 
just and lovely, and of good report. : 

For my part, I incline to the view that the larger 
tides of migration toward America are at an end. We 
are entering upon a great period of assimilation. I have 
not in mind exceptional communities, polyglot and 
heterogeneous, like Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, New 
York City, but have rather in mind the country as a 
whole, its great regions, New England, the Middle 
West, the Pacific slope. If your thinking coincides in 
the main with mine, you will accept the hypothesis that 
our American population, as it assimilates the new ele- 
ments, will again show the desired tendency towards a 
fortunate homogeneity. Recent infusions, doubtless, 
will make the American type more cosmopolitan. The 
English language will maintain itself as the national 
speech; but language itself, as a study and as an instru- 
ment of culture and of the higher progress, will have 
increased consideration. You will agree that it is 
desirable in every right way to promote the adoption, 
by all communities and by all families, of the standard 
national speech, while also encouraging in all kinds of 
ways the linguistic, the philological, and the historical 
study of all languages, present and past. 

You will agree that national life, to be at its best, 
must partake of the characteristics of all life—that is to 
say, it must show the principles of movement and of 
growth. It must be infused, therefore, with energy. 
And this energy must be directed by some kind of 
agreement and of conscious purpose. 

And here we arrive at the question of ideals; for 
there cannot be purpose in national life unless there be 
movement, and there cannot be valuable movement if 
leadership does not set its face in some desirable direc- 
tion. In short, national life has to be guided by ideals. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, in 
Europe, there were afloat certain great ideals looking 
toward the regeneration of societies and of individuals 


You understand the intrinsic nature of those ideals: 
the liberty of mind and spirit, the largest range of 
personal freedom for every man that could be made 
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compatible with a like freedom of his fellows, the dignity 
of the human soul, the equality before the law of the 
highest noble and the humblest peasant, immunity 
from both economic and political oppression in every 
form, the dominance of intellectual and spiritual forces, 
and, above all, the power of knowledge and the right of 
every child to the heritage of the ages. 

The attempt to realize these collective ideals gives 
the key to most chapters of European history since the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Conservative 
parties, as well as Liberal, have professed this larger 
creed, but have held that changes must come gradually 
rather than tumultuously. Liberal and Radical parties 
have demanded quicker movement in the direction of 
ideal justice. No great parties have denied the funda- 
mental principles; they have quarreled over the method 
of giving those principles effect. 

It would be tempting, if there were time, to identify 
the pursuit of these ideals with the fruits that they 
brought forth—their outward manifestations in dis- 
tinctive objective forms. They give us codes of law, 
coming down from classical periods, enriched and 
revised as human society becomes ever more subject to 
right rules of living. ‘They give us order and symmetry 
in a hundred ways as respects the general scheme of 
things. They give dignity to life, permanence to 
domestic institutions, form and stability to architecture. 
They express themselves in appropriate language, and 
with such breadth and depth of meaning that utterances 
thus made have permanence. And, behold! _ their 
literature has a quality that we call ‘classical’, Their 
developed sense of symmetry and beauty creates forms 
that we call ‘artistic’, and that so accord with the 
general ideas I have described as to have abiding recog- 
nition And, also, we call them ‘classical’. 

But what has been the greatest mission in the world 
of the truly classical spirit? It has been the emancipa- 
tion of the human mind and the uplifting of individual 
men and women to some kind of conformity with high 
standards, In the nature of the case, the ideal had to 
seek universal application. It had to find for men 
religious freedom. It had to work for their political 
emancipation. And not less did it have to seek their 
economic enfranchisement so that the spirit might not 
be crushed by toil and disease and poverty. It isa very 
narrow view to see, in those applications of scientific 
discovery and invention that are producing new wealth 
and improving the standards of living, a movement that 
is in any manner opposed to maintenance of the high 
ideals which are the best tradition and heritage of our 
foremost intellectual and spiritual leaders. The scienti- 
fic spirit at its best is so closely related to the classical 
spirit that they can hardly be separated. Each 
believes in the immaterial. Each believes in the value 
of truth and in the uses of truth for human dignity and 
advancement. Scientific research is unselfish, just as 
philosophic thought and study are unselfish. The 
engineer and the classical architect are not opposed but 
are brothers. . . . The released energies of the 


human mind and spirit, as aided by the beneficent 
achievements of science, turn eagerly and with unsatis- 
fied zest to pursuits that are essentially in the classical 
spirit. Since history is no longer political but is devoted 
to common men and human welfare, history has to be 
rewritten in order that men may know how men have 
lived and thought and worked in the past. And history 
can not be rewritten except by the aid of the philologist 
and the archaeologist. Thus classical studies become 
not so much ends in themselves as new and fresh tools 
absolutely needed for achievement in the reconstruction 
of human history. 

Do not these things throw light upon possible changes 
in methods of teaching? Intellectual food, like material 
food, must be so cooked and prepared as to meet actual 
appetite. Scientific progress also generates great efforts 
in fields of art. Architecture is revived through the 
material wealth that can provide noble buildings. 
Recall the White City at Chicago, the greatest modern 
achievement in classical architecture, growing purely 
out of the mechanical and commercial motives of the 
exposition. 

Consider the world-wide interest in poetry and belles 
lettres. Nothing could be more certain than that 
students of politics and society will never forget Plato, 
or abandon the study of antique life. And so in mani- 
fold ways science comes to the aid of classical study. 
All progress in knowledge and truth, whether scientific 
or typically cultural, rests purely upon the energy of the 
mind and the aspiration of the spirit. We must lay 
aside, if we can, the contentious attitude and seek to be 
ministers to real progress. The classical languages are 
an essential part of the history of thought and of civili- 
zation. It does not follow that they must be studied at 
exact ages, or by certain proportions of the very young. 
The study of mathematics as pursued is even more 
hopelessly out of keeping with educational psychology. 
There is such a thing as destroying the possibility of 
classical training in a given group of boys by the wrong 
way of enforcing that questionable tradition, the teach- 
ing of Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic Wars. 
We force Xenophon’s military stuff upon boys, when 
Xenophon’s delightful account of the boyhood of Cyrus 
might make any American boy willing to study Greek. 

If I were teaching my thirteen-year-old boy Greek 
to-day, I would bring into the house our eloquently 
written New York daily Greek newspaper, and import 
current materials from Athens. I would set passages 
from the speeches of Venizelos alongside of passages 
from Demosthenes, in order to let the boy feel his way 
into the conception of the permanence of the Greek 
tongue. And then I would try to make him feel the 
marvelous persistence of those European standards of 
beauty and truth and philosophy that have come to us 
across the centuries, out of the best days of Greece. 
I would not for a moment hold up one subject as a sub- 
stitute for another. I do not like the College and 
Preparatory School system of subjects and points. 
Real knowledge is not divided up in any such fashion. 
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It is not the classicists who are at fault, any more than 
the teachers of Science. It is the times that are out of 
joint. I believe in short courses in subjects if you can- 
not give long ones, in order to open the mind to the 
general bearings of a subject and to give a rudimentary 
start. If I could not give my boy a larger quantity of 
Latin and Greek, I should certainly give him a little of 
both, and should make him understand that with an 
eager and open mind he may readily hope to make some 
use, as tools in the pursuit of further knowledge, of all 
the principal modern languages. Nor can I see any 
reason why the scientific educators should not believe 
that observational and informational work should 
include astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics, botany, 
comparative zoology, and other subjects. Education 
for Americans must presuppose the habit of reading 
and of acquisition throughout an entire lifetime. To 
have the door unlocked that opens into various store- 
houses of knowledge is to give the boy access to mater- 
ials that he can use for himself. 

Some of you know quite well of an institution in 
which classical teachers just now are opposing the idea 
of the establishment of an instructorship, or an exten- 
sion course, that shall deal with classical literature by 
means of translations. If any of you have been 
opposing this idea, I beg of you to reconsider. Ideas 
are greater than dialects. Encourage everybody to find 
or form classical conceptions. 

And now let me make a few concluding observations, 
after having taken my full allotment of time. Remem- 
ber how swiftly these recent centuries have moved. It 
is not very long since King James’s version was a 
novelty and scholars were studying the Scriptures and 
theology in Greek and Latin. Our Colleges had more 
than a cultural ideal when in the early day they pre- 
scribed the classical languages. So permeated was all 
scholarship with classical lore as well as classical spirit, 
that Latin and Greek were necessary tools for all 
scholars and for most professional men. The Colleges 
were small and they were training men for certain 
distinctive careers. The Colleges have become very 
large, because a vast number of callings have become 
professionalized and require scientific and general 
preliminary training. Classical studies in the technical 
sensé are not as necessary in some of these new profes- 
sions as they were in the old. Your blacksmith in the 
old time was not expected to know Latin and Greek. 
If your blacksmith nowadays becomes a mechanical 
engineer, it would in my opinion be good for him to have 
at least a little knowledge of Latin and Greek and a 
large infusion of the abiding spirit of classical culture. 
But, in any case, through general avenues of informa- 
tion, your mechanical engineer is more likely than the 
old-time blacksmith to read and think and at some time 
in his life to bring his mind and spirit into accord with 
those permanent intellectual and social aims that 
classical studies must always foster. 

Remember also that a generation ago, when it was 
not so easy for young men to go to College, the average 


student was likely to have more completely the feeling 
of consecration to the duties and the standards of an 
intellectual life. Either vaguely or clearly, he meant, 
like Mr. Britling, to see the thing through. He did not 
study Latin grammar as an end in itself. Nor was he 
necessarily wasting his time in his grind of mathematics 
and Classics. I do not, for my part, believe that he was. 
I think that there is more enthusiasm for the best 
things of classical learning and the classical spirit, 
to-day, than ever before in this country. When I find 
such a book as Professor Breasted’s new volume for 
students, entitled Ancient Times: A History of the 
Early World’, I am filled with enthusiasm and find 
myself wishing that I were a boy again and could follow 
the new classical scholarship as it reconstructs for us the 
life of the people in classical periods, and teaches us so 
much that has bearing upon the life of our day and the 
generations to come. And it makes me the more 
desirous to encourage boys and girls to become students, 
to find value and satisfaction in thorough work, but to 
understand also that the smallest part of the student’s 
life is in the School period. Try as teachers to make 
students believe that foundations, both scientific and 
classical, can be so laid in the School period, under wise 
and stimulating direction, that the processes of the 
intellectual life may be carried on through subsequent 
years with ever-increasing eagerness and delight. 

As I glanced over my morning paper, on a com- 
muter’s train to-day, half way absorbed in our own 
peaceful presidential contest and otherwise divided in 
thought between the talk of European Chancellors and 
the meagerness of my preparation for this talk before 
you, I ran my eye up and down the editorial columns 
and found myself both amused and comforted by a 
series of suggestions. The man who wrote about Wall 
Street betting on the Election was speaking of ‘‘oracles’’, 
and “Colleges of augurs’’. The man who wrote on 
counting the vote compared Roosevelt with Tilden, and 
remarked, alluding to the sage of Greystone—‘‘Well, 
Davus sum, non Oedipus’. The article on Mr. 
Hughes reminded us that, since he came from the 
Supreme Court, his voice, like Vergil’s in the Inferno, 
was “hoarse with long silence’. One allusion after 
another I found that gave me this thought for you of 
the guild of classicists: Nobody could really have read 
and understood that editorial page who had had no 
Latin or Greek. ‘The truth is that our literature as well 
as our language, our way of thinking, our general aims 
and ideals, have all of them the classical impress. We 
are lifting a nation up to more equal standards of human 
life and welfare; and we shall have a better chance for 
classical study, and for thorough scholarship in all fields, 
in the days that are before us than at any time in the 
days that are past and gone. 

ALBERT SHAW. 


8It is very interesting to set beside this layman’s view of a book 
in the field of ancient history the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
book made by Professor R. ' D. Magoffin, in his review, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10,199-200. 
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REVIEWS 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. The Greek Text revised, 
with a Translation into Corresponding Metres, 
Introduction and Commentary. By Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers. London: George Bell and Sons 
(1916). Pp.230. $3.25. 

This work presents a phenomenon probably un- 
paralleled in the history of authorship—a_ revised 
edition appearing almost two-thirds of a century after 
the first edition was published (1852). It contains an 
Introduction (28 pages), the Arguments, the Text, the 
Translation, the Commentary, Supplemental Notes, 
and Appendix. 

The Introduction, of course, is devoted partly to a 
discussion of the revision. This discussion is greatly 
simplified by the theory of the editor that the revised 
play was not intended for the stage and that the 
revision (if I understand him) was completed. He 
maintains also that some of the changes were not as 
radical as is often supposed. He regards it as absurd, 
for instance, to suppose that the Aédyoe did not appear 
and hold a debate in the original play. The Argument, 
so often cited, states only that this part was changed, 
not that it was for the first time inserted in the revised 
play. 

It would require much space to discuss the grounds on 
which the editor denies that the revised play was 
intended for performance. He maintains that only in 
exceptional cases was it allowed to reproduce comedies. 
One additional bit of evidence, produced to show that 
the revised play was not intended for the stage, Mr. 
Rogers derives from 546, 008’ buds ’tarardy Sls cal 
tpis ratr’ eladywv, which he renders by ‘‘neither do I 
twice or thrice my pieces show’. Both in the In- 
troduction and in the note on this verse the editor 
says that this verse plainly shows that the piece 
could not have been intended for performance 
after revision. Now, in the first place, it seems 
evident that the poet had in mind not reproduction 
of plays, but the repeated presentation of the same 
ideas or motives in different plays. The verse means 
‘Nor do I seek to deceive you, presenting again and 
again the same ideas (as my rivals do)’. In the second 
place, if the editor’s translation were correct, the 
passage would completely disprove his theory that it 
was not allowed to reproduce plays in the theater. 

The rest of the Introduction treats very satisfactorily 
the object the poet had in view when he wrote the 
original play. 

In the work before us there is nowhere any recogni- 
tion of the important results attained by Zielinski in his 
Gliederung der Altattischen Komoedie. Even Aris- 
totle’s definition of the parodos of tragedy is applied to 
this comedy as it was in the days of Felton. The other 
pieces edited by the author are not at hand. 

The Translation has been left almost without change 
from that of the first edition. As the author says, it is 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, and in some 
instances even the sense has been changed. No classi- 


‘cal scholar needs to be told that this version fails, as all 


versions must fail, to reproduce the tone, or the coloring, 
or the aroma, or whatever it should be called, of the 
original. The forms of verse selected for the various 
meters seem as appropriate as could have been chosen, 
except, perhaps, that the task was rendered more 
difficult by superabundant use of rhyme. 

The Commentary is nearly all rewritten. When a 
note is retained from the first edition, it is placed within 
quotation marks and (1852) is added. This commen- 
tary excellently elucidates allusions to people and 
events, and some readers will probably commend it for 
absolutely refraining from the discussion of grammatical 
questions. 


Under Supplemental Notes are given (1) a translation 
(41 lines) in verse of a passage from a comedy of 
Epicrates, preserved by Athenaeus (2, Chapter 54), and 
(2) a similar translation (28 lines) of a passage from the 
Cheiron of Pherecrates, preserved by Plutarch in his 
treatise on music (Chapter 30, page 1141). 

The Appendix is devoted chiefly to the MSS and 
critical notes. Sixty-one of the MSS of the Clouds that 
have been collated are enumerated. The collations are 
shown to be for the most part incredibly inaccurate, 
those of Velsen excepted, but Velsen did not collate 
the Clouds. 

For the preparation of the critical notes the editor 
had at hand forty-three editions, beginning with 
Aldus, 1498, and ending with Starkie, 1911. He 
selected only such conjectures as seemed to be of special 
interest or have received some acceptance. The selec- 
tions seem to be very judicious. Of course no one ever 
approves all the views of another in textual criticism, 
and the reviewer must express his surprise at finding 
ols 760 Kal Aéyev, in 528, rendered by ‘“To whom 'tis 
joy to speak”, without mention, either in the critical 
notes or in the commentary, of any difficulty. 

MiLton W. Humpureys, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max 
Radin. Philadelphia: Jewish Publishing Society 
(1915). Pp.421. $1.50. 

Jewish history in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era forms one of the most important sub- 
jects for the historian’s study. Undoubtedly its great- 
est importance in world history is in furnishing the 
background for early Christianity and from this stand- 
point the books upon it are legion. More rare are the 
works written from the classical point of view, though 
the problem of assimilation presented to Macedonian 
and Roman statesmen by this most intractable of 
peoples is worthy of study by a nation which to-day has 
essentially the same problem. Histories from the 
Jewish standpoint are few, and still more unusual is it 
to find a history which combines the Jewish and the 
classical viewpoint. 

Our author is a Jew and his book is included in a 
series intended to acquaint the young American Jew 
with the past of his race. He writes, therefore, with 
“tan abiding reverence for the history of my own people’. 
At the same time, he is a recognized authority on certain 
phases of classical life and confesses for that life ‘‘a 
passionate affection that is frankly unreasoning”’. In 
other words, we have once more the interesting phe- 
nomenon of a Hellenizing Jew, attempting to make 
attractive to his fellow Jews a civilization which has 
been, since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
“abomination of desolation” to the orthodox. 

For this reason, we have what may seem a strange 
book to the student of ancient history. Easily a half 
consists of well known facts, necessary as a background 
for the more specialized study, and which cannot be 
assumed as known to readers. In general, this portion 
is well written, though here and there one may express 
doubt. For example, we are surprised to find the state- 
ment that there is no indication of deification of living 
men before Alexander, when we all remember the honors 
to Lysander almost a century before. The one field 
where Dr. Radin seems not at home is the period of 
Macedonian rule. We find no reference to the standard 
writers, such as Droysen, Niese, Strack, Karst, Bevan, 
Ferguson, Bouché-Leclercq, and no evidence that they 
have been used. There is much blurring because our 
author does not recognize the difference between Greek 
and Macedonian rule, between Hellenic and Hellenistic 
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civilization. We have the very true statement that 
“Greek civilization was essentially urban’’, but, when 
Dr. Radin goes on to say that “Egypt was to be trans- 
ferred wholly within the sphere of Greek culture . . . 
by means of a polis’, he does not understand the 
fundamental element in the Ptolemaic rule of Egypt, 
the sharp differentiation between the handling of Greek 
and of native Egyptian. This is most strikingly 
brought out by the fact that, while the Ptolemies con- 
stantly supported the city state in the Aegaean world, 
cities in the Greek sense were practically non-existent in 
Egypt proper. 

The history of the Jews in the period later than 
Biblical sources begins with the Persians. The Aramaic 
papyri from the Jewish community at Elephantine are 
utilized. The author rightly objects to a common 
placing in this period of much of the biblical writings 
and well points out that the bad economic conditions 
make such a proceeding unlikely. On the other hand, 
the argument loses much of its force when we hold that 
considerable portions date from the Hellenistic period. 
Dr. Radin evidently has not devoted much attention 
to the study of the Septuagint and to the question of the 
post-Septuagintal additions to the orthodox Hebrew 
text. 

On the whole, the question of the relation of the Jew 
to Greek and Roman is well handled, the author’s special 
competence in the field of administration and law giving 
weight to many of his arguments. Greek influence on 
the Orient in general is well summed up, but it is strange 
that he has missed the curious decree of ‘the people of 
Sidon’ which we can translate almost literally from the 
Phoenician back into the typical Greek stephanos 
inscription. We can hardly agree that the Greek city 
state was the model for the Jewish community. The 
city state is typical of the entire East, especially of 
Babylonia, from the very beginning of recorded history, 
and we have a striking illustration of the city state idea 
in the book of Lamentations. 

Dr. Radin’s explanation of the Antiochus Epiphanes 
episode is undoubtedly correct and could have been 
made only by a scholar acquainted with the classical 
world. Antiochus, he says, had no dislike for the Jews 
as such and there was no special attempt to Hellenize 
his subjects by persecution. But he recognized as true 
Jews only the Hellenizing aristocracy. These were 
comparatively few in number. When the ‘Saints’ 
began to increase in power, not as religious fanatics but 
as intense nationalists, the Hellenizers recognized an 
economic as well as a political danger and it was from 
this quarter that the impulse toward persecution pro- 
ceded. Later Pharisaism is not related to this move- 
ment and the Pharisees had no part in the missionary 
work in the West. The last portion of this view is in 
part only correct. The Maccabaean revolt was sup- 
ported by two parties, the nationalistic and the saintly. 
When the Maccabees began to fall away from earlier 
religious ideals, usurped the high priesthood to which 
they had no legal claim, and in their effort to avoid 
Seleucid vassalage became client princes of Rome, the 
‘Saints’ abandoned them as renegades and it needed 
only the assumption of the royal title to bring the 
opposition from the group now called the Pharisees to a 
head. Later, the nationalists were alienated and we 
have the three groups, the Hellenizing aristocracy, in 
large part Sadducee, the Pharisees, democratic and 
religious, somewhat passivist in tendency, and the 
zealots or nationalists, the latter under strong Parthian 
influence. 

No part of the book deserves more careful reading by 
the classical scholar than the pages which show how 
this Jewish nationalistic feeling was constantly fanned 
by the Parthians. Dr. Radin notes the uninterrupted 


communication between the Jews of the Parthian 
Empire and those of the Roman, the ‘‘creation of 
political situations of no slight delicacy”, and suggests 
with reason that all this “‘may have played a much more 
important part in determining the relations of the 
governing Romans to the Jews than our sources show’’. 
He observes how the ‘‘Parthian rulers seem to have 
brought to the Jewish religious philosophy a larger 
measure of sympathy and comprehension than most 
Roman representatives’. We have concrete expres- 
sions of this pro-Parthian policy in the appeal of 
Aristobulus in the days of Pompey, and in the position 
of Antigonus as Parthian client prince in Jerusalem 
itself in the days of Antony. The position of Antigonus 
made Herod pro-Roman and explains why Augustus so 
well supported him. Much of the reputation of Herod 
is due to his history having been written by men of 
Parthian sympathies. Rome severely dealt with the 
revolt of 68 because the defection of Judaea threatened 
the existence of the Eastern empire by opening wide the 
frontier to the Parthians. Conversely, the hatred of 
the nationalist Jews to the Flavians accounts for that 
curious sympathy with Nero which even made him a 
convert and the ancestor of a famous Jewish scholar! 
In the case of the revolt against Trajan and Hadrian, 
likewise, there can be no doubt of the Parthian connec- 
tion. The case of Judaea is typical. Here we have 
exceptionally full sources. We can understand the 
general history of the Eastern provinces only when we 
assume Parthian intrigue or at least Parthian influence 
even when our sources do not mention the fact. 

We sympathize with the author in his protest against 
the German anti-Semitism which has read into the past 
the feeling of to-day. The prejudice against the Jew in 
ancient times is carefully analyzed and is shown to go 
back ultimately to Egyptian writers, such as Manetho. 
Dr. Radin very plausibly ascribes this hatred of the 
Jews to the fact that they regularly supported the 
Macedonians, whom the native Egyptians considered 
oppressors. He also shows that many of the anti-Semi- 
tic passages simply illustrate stock rhetorical types. 
The ritual murder is not the same as what is believed in 
the Russia of to-day. Some of the Roman contempt is 
due to confusion with Syrians, who in general had a bad 
reputation as slaves. But, while Dr. Radin does not 
minimize the unpleasant side of the picture, he also 
collects the passages which show an appreciation of the 
Jewish culture. With this in view, anti-Semitism can- 
not be said to be the normal attitude of the classical 
mind. 

The discussion of the legal and administrative posi- 
tion of the Jews under the Empire is one of the best 
portions of the book. That the Jews of the Flaccus 
oration are not those brought to Rome by Pompey is 
proved in detail. The various expulsions from Rome 
are considered and qualified by a better appreciation of 
the Roman administrative practice. Also discussed is 
the Jewish community, apoikia or ‘colony’, and its legal 
freedom from the rule of the high priest at Jerusalem. 
Some of the best work done by Dr. Radin is to be found 
in these sections, but they do not adapt themselves to 
detailed review and must be read in the book itself. 

The gentile scholar can find little to offend in our 
author. His dates are indeed B.C.E. and C.E. instead 
of B.C. and A.D. Taken out of its context, the com- 
parison of Jesus with the ‘‘many swindlers’’ mentioned 
by Josephus might leave an unpleasant impression. 
Dr. Radin speaks also of the ‘‘heterodox Jewish propa- 
ganda’. But he is acquainted with Christian literature 
to a praiseworthy degree and his whole tone is the very 
reverse of controversial. 

The work is intended primarily for the Jewish youth 
and has therefore much that will seem unnecessarily 
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elementary to the most casual student of ancient history 
It would be the greatest of pities if this should repel 
the classical reader. For many phases of frontier 
policy, provincial administration, and internal regula- 
tion, the Jews furnish our best examples, simply because 
their records have been so much better preserved. 
Though the reader has no interest in Jew or in Christian, 
he must not miss this book if he would understand 
certain most important elements in the Greek and 
Roman history. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIsSoURI. A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


JOINT MEETING 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE AT- 
LANTIC STATES AND THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
AND VICINITY 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States and the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity were held at the University of Pittsburgh, 
April 27-28. At one session, 125 or more persons were 
present. At one time or other nearly every member of 
The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
was present. On the other hand, very few members 
from the Eastern part of the territory of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States attended the meeting. 

The programme was carried out very nearly as printed 
in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 10.177-178. this 
closing number it is impossible to speak in detail of the 
papers. Most of them will be published in Volume 11. 
Some called forth considerable discussion, particularly 
those read on Saturday afternoon. It may be noted 
that Professor John A. Scott, the retiring President of 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, found himself unable, after all, to be present as 
delegate from that Association. A very interesting and 
inspiring letter, however, from him was read. Miss 
Petty, the President of The Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity, at present on leave for study 
at Columbia University, was also unable to be present. 
Her interesting and instructive.account of the history 
of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, 
was, however, laid before the meeting. In place of 
Chancellor McCormick, who had been’ called out of 
town, Professor Lynhart, Secretary of the University, 
made the address of welcome. 

The social side of the meeting was well taken care of. 
The dinner on Friday night was attended by 65 persons; 
40 sat down to luncheon together on Saturday. A most 
interesting and instructive incident in connection with 
the stay of the members in Pittsburgh was the presenta- 
tion of the Menaechmi of Plautus, in Latin, by the 
students of The Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Those who stayed to witness this performance found 
themselves thoroughly repaid for so doing. The 
scenery and the costumes were attractive and effective, 
and the actresses rendered their parts uncommonly 
well. 

Certain recommendations, made by unanimous vote 


of the Executive Committee, were adopted by unani- 
mous vote by the Association itself. One of these 
resolutions authorized the increase in price of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY to subscribers, that is to say, to 
persons who are not members of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States. The increase in price will 
go into effect with Volume 11, in October next, and will 
apply to institutions (Libraries, Schools, etc.) as well 
as to individuals. The increase is made necessary by 
the great advances in the price of paper, and in printing 
costs in general. No change was made in the annual 
dues to be paid by members of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. 

Another recommendation to the effect that a Minuté 
be adopted concerning the services rendered to The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States and allied 
causes by the late Professor Walter Dennison. The 
Minute, as adopted, is as follows: 


Walter Dennison came to Swarthmore College as 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the fall of 1910. 

Though by birth and education, both in College and 
in University, Professor Dennison belonged to the 
Middle West, he gave at once, on coming to the East, 
unreservedly his whole-hearted support to every agency 
he found at work there in the cause of the Classics. In 
1912-1915 he was Vice-President, for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. In 1915-1916 he was President of the Associa- 
tion, and in that capacity he presided throughout the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association, April 14-15, 
1916. He played the leading part also in the prepara- 
tion of the pamphlet known as The Practical Value of 
Latin, published by the Association. From the fall of 
1913 he was an Associate Editor of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, and in that capacity rendered abundant and 
valuable service. 

Professor Dennison was also one of the most import- 
ant participants in the movement which led to the 
establishment of The Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies, and was the first Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

In less than seven years, then, Professor Dennison 
had rendered multifarious and most valuable services 
to the cause of the higher culture of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, to The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and to THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY. In all this 
service he was wholly altruistic and unselfish. For- 
getting self, he was working for causes in which he 
believed with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength. As a result of his unselfishness, of his 
resourcefulness in ideas for the advancement of the 
Classical cause, and of the unsparing devotion with 
which he helped to carry out those ideas or the ideas 
of others, he won for himself high standing in the 
admiration, the respect, and the affection of all true 
lovers of the Classics, and the things for which they 
stand. 

His death, on March 17, 1917, was a shock to his 
many friends and a grievous blow to the cause of the 
Classics. 


The Officers elected for 1917-1918 are as follows: 
President, Miss Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, 
Barnard College; Vice-Presidents, Professor Harold L. 
Cleasby, Syracuse University, Professor Helen H. 
Tanzer, Hunter College, Mr. William Wallace King, 
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Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, Mr. Floyd 
P. Johnson, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Miss Mary E. Armstrong, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Professor W. W. Baker, Haverford College, Professor 
Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, and Professor 
Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Association expres- 
sing its appreciation of the courtesies extended to the 
Association by the University of Pittsburgh, by The 
Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, and 
by The Pennsylvania College for Women. 

The Report of the Secretary-Treasurer is summarized 
as follows (the full Report had been audited, and the 
books of the Secretary-Treasurer examined, together 
with receipts, checks, check book, and bank books, by 
Messrs. Roscoe Guernsey and William Stuart Messer, of 
Columbia University, and a copy of the full Report had 
been sent to each member of the Executive Committee 
several days before the meeting) : 


The balance on hand in the treasury of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, April 10, 1916, was 
$315.67. During the vear the sums collected for dues 
were, for 1915-1916, $36.10, fo. 1916-1917, $1,198.40, 
for 1917-1918, $240.20, a total of $1474.70. Other 
receipts were, interest on Savings Bank account, $12, 
from sale of the pamphlet entitled The Practical Value 
of Latin, $67.30, from sale of the pamphlet containing a 
reprint of Professor Cooper’s paper, $4. The total, 
then, in the funds was $1874.37. The expenditures 
included the following items: for Annual Meeting, 
1916, $48.45, clerical assistance, $275, interest, $12, 
transferred to THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY account, $737, 
postage, miscellaneous items, $29.75, special items, 
$68.92, printing, general, $47.77, 5,000 copies of The 
Practical Value of Latin, $73.76, rebates to various 
Classical Associations, $100, special office supplies, 
$46.50, etc. making a total of $1486.45. The balance, 
April 21, 1917, was $387.92. In addition, there is in 
the Savings Bank, drawing the sum of $367.99. The 
total assets, then, of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States were $755.21. 

On April 10, 1916, the balance in the treasury of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY check account, was $669.54. The 
total receipts for the year were $2325.47. The total in 
the funds was thus $2984.97. The expenditures of 
every sort were $2673.64. The balance, April 21, 1917, 
in the check account was $311.33, $358.21 less than it 
was at the close of the preceding year. This dectease 
was due in the main to two factors. First, in the course 
of the vear two sets oi mailing envelopes for the paper, 
aggregating 135,000 envelopes, were paid for. In view 
of the constant rise in the cost of paper, it seemed wise 
to purchase in large lots, and to buy ahead of time. 
The envelopes now in hand for mailing THE CLASSICAL 
WEFELY will last through Volume 11. Secondly, 
during the year THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY paid for some 


things which, though absolutely necessary for the con- 
duct of its business, it had not paid for previously. 
Under this head must be reckoned two typewriters. 
One of these was of a special make, light in weight, and 
so easily portable (the Managing Editor of THe CLAsst- 
CAL WEEKLY must have a typewriter with him, even in 
the country, to conduct the business which falls to 
his lot). The effort to buy with proper economy caused 
purchases to be made in large lots; proper cabinets to 
hold this material had to be built. Finally, a sum 
exceeding $100 was expended for 15,000 copies of a 
pamphlet, prepared some months ago, before the war 
situation became so acute, to be distributed next fall to 
secure new members for The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States and new subscribers for THE CLAsst- 
CAL WEEKLY. Ina Savings Bank account, there is to 
the credit of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY the sum of 
$538.53, drawing interest at 4%. The total assets of 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY were thus $849.86. 

During the year the sum of $274.42 was forwaided 
to The University of Chicago Press, for 162 subscrip- 
tions to The Classical Journal, Volume 12, and 67 
subscriptions to Classical Philology, Volume 12. Fo1 
the last five vears, the number of subsc1iptions made to 
The Classical Jou.nal, through the Secretary-Treasut e1 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, has 
been 128, 132, 147, 143, 162. The subscriptions to 
Classical Philology have numbered 70, 64, 62, 63, 67. 

The membership for 1915-1916, as reported a year 
ago, was 722. During the year 18 others made pay- 
ment of dues, so that the final membership for 1915- 
1916 was 740. The membership for 1916-1917 on 
April 21 last was 751. The membership for the last 
six vears has been 497, 575, 683, 704, 740, 751. A veat 
ago 791 subscriptions to Volume 9 of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY were reported; duting the year 21 more for 
that volume were received, so that the final figures. foi 
Volume 9 were 815. For Volume to on April 21 last 
865 subscriptions weie 1ecorded. The subscriptions 
for the last six vears have been 499, 558, 630, 715, 815, 
865. The total figures for membets and subscribers 
combined, for the same period, have been 996, 1133, 
1313, 1419, 1555, 1616. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the cost of print- 
ing 15,000 copies of the pamphlet, The Practical Value 
of Latin, has been $275.41. From sale of this pamphlet 
we have received $268.65. This leaves a deficit in this 
account of $6.76. To this must be added the postage 
in sending out copies—not kept separate from other 
postage of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. 5,000 copies of Professor Cooper’s paper cost 
$30.77. From sales of this pamphlet the sum of $32.10 
has been received. This leaves an apparent profit of 
$1.33. Over against this are the postage costs. C. K. 


A CORRECTION 


In THE CLASsICAL WEEKLY 10.190, column 2, lines 
4-5, read rather as follows: ‘‘On page 63 the ending of 
the accusative plural is said to have been originally -ns, 
instead of -ns with vocalic . . 

The error was not due to Professor Kent. oe 
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For Textbooks Next 
School Year 


THE LAKE LATIN SERIES 


SCOTT’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
the Teachable Beginners’ Book 
WALKER’S CAESAR 
Four Book Edition 
Seven Book Edition 
BEESON & SCOTT’S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK 
JOHNSTON & KINGERY’S CICERO 
Six Oration Edition 
Ten Oration Edition 
<NAPP’S VERGIL 


All the ‘‘readers” have notes at the foot of the 
study page, with a separate classroom text, which 
aids so much in improving translation work. 


USE SOME OR ALL OF THE Lake Latin Series 
FOR BETTER RESULTS NEXT YEAR. 


Inquiries Will Ilave Prompt Attention 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 


8-12 East 34th Street, NEW YORK 


THE HINTS 


To bridge the gap between the technical 
language of the Grammar and the “instant 
need’’ of the class room, Barss’s Writing 
Latin, Books I and II, have paragraphs called 
Hints. Teachers and students have said that 
they were good. Here is a specimen from 
the new Book II, Lesson I: 

“Indirect Object. Remember that while 
in English the indirect object may be made 
the subject of the passive, this must never be 
done in writing Latin. Only the direct object 
of the active can become the subject of the 
passive, the indirect object remaining in the 
dative; so that such a sentence as 

‘The soldiers were given money’, 
will, in Latin, always take the form, ‘Money 
was given to the soldiers, Pecfinia militibus 


data est’’’. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston _ New York Chicago 


BURTON’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


CLEAR AND SIMPLE 
COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


A Grammar which treats Latin 
as a living language, with the result 
that the pupil acquires the feeling that 
Latin is not a series of fixed forms but a 
language that has really been spoken by 
living people. 

A Grammar which is something 
more than areference book. It pre- 
sents no bewildering complexities of ex- 
ceptional and never-used rules. Each rule 
is accompanied by few and well-chosen il- 
lustrations. It groups together the 
hitherto scattered verbs, such as demon- 
strative, iterative, ete. It fully empha- 
sizes English derivatives with every part 
of speech. 


337 PAGES $1.00 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


The Latin Games 


Game of the Latin Noun, new; may be played 
by all grades including beginners. Price, 
50 cents. 

Verb Games, a series of five games, each 29¢.; 
1 and 2, on principal parts; 3 and 4, on 
verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 

Game of Latin Authors, price, $1.04. 


These games always please and profit; are highly recom- 
mended by teachers and pupils. Any or all sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Stamps accepted 


THE LATIN GAME CO. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Massawippi Summer School 


(TENTH SEASON) 


NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


Preparaticn for all School and College examinations. 

Special classes in Spanish and other modern lan- 
guages ($40 for 30 lessons). 

North Hatley, situated on Lake Massawippi, is 
easily accessible from New York, Boston, and Mon- 
treal. The School makes possible, for both adults and 
young people, a wholesome and pleasant summer com- 
bined with effective and systematic study. 


For booklet, address 
JOHN P. RICE 
(Asst. Prof. of Romance Languages, Williams College) 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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Epictetus 


The Discourses and Manual, together 
with Fragments of his Writings, trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by 


P. E. MATHESON. 


“When the doctrine that ‘might is 
right’ is being once more asserted by the 
armed forces of absolutism, it may not 
be inopportune to recall to men’s minds 
the words of one who preached un- 
ceasingly the supremacy and_ inde- 
pendence of the spirit of man”.—From 
the Preface. 

Two Volumes. 
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